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THOMAS CLARKSON. 


FRIEND OF THE SLAVE. 


BY REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD. 


In every age the greediness and pride of man have led him 
to play the despot, and make a slave of his weaker brother. In 
every age, Christianity has been the friend of the weaker, the 
champion of right against might. Again and again, the Gos- 
pel has justified the sacred commission of its Messiah. How 
it succeeded in abolishing the ancient slavery of the European 
races, we cannot now relate ; we speak now of the poor bond- 
man of modern times — the African slave. What Christianity 
has done, and is called to do for him, will appear most satis- 
factorily, by considering the subject, not abstractly, but in 
connection with the career of that venerable man to whose re- 
cent grave humanity points with reverence, and whose name 
stands chief among the friends of the slave. 

We must shun lengthened details. By a few rapid glances 
we must survey the fearfully interesting field. 

We first go back to the last century, to the year 1785 — ten 
years after the beginning of our Revolutionary war —two 
years after the close of the struggle. Peace and freedom came 
to our fathers, and the noblest hearts among them were against 
making the slave the hopeless exception in the general jubi- 
lee. The first anti-slavery movement appeared in this country. 
To the mother country, however, we are to look for its pre- 
eminent champion. 
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On a pleasant summer day in 1785, among the many travel- 
lers on the road between Cambridge and London, there was 
one, who, unconsciously to himself, was preparing the ele- 
ments of a great moral revolution. 'The good yeomen, as they 
passed him on their way to or from the Metropolis, must have 
wondered at the singular appearance of this young man. From 
his dress and other circumstances they might naturally think 
him connected with the neighboring university and destined 
for the church. But, what should affect him so strangely ? 
Now he rides onward as if gazing upon vacancy — now he stops 
his horse, and walks musing along the path — now he sits down 
upon the turf, the very picture of sadness. What is it that so 
burdens his mind? If some gay collegian from Cambridge 
recognized the sad wayfarer, the wonder would be none the 
less. Success always stirs the blood and lights the eye of 
youth. Why should Thomas Clarkson be otherwise than hap- 
py? He had gained the first prize at the University, and now 
having been to Cambridge to read his successful essay, he is 
returning to London, where friends will not fail to greet him 
cordially, and smooth for him the way to eminence. 

It is that very prize that makes him so thoughtful and sad. 
The subject of it was: “Is it right to make slaves of others 
against their will?” ‘The young man had gone into the dis- 
cussion with too much heart to allow his zeal to vanish in the 
transports of successful competition. What he had read, and 
heard, and written concerning the slave, haunted him day and 
night. England lies before him in all the summer beauty of 
its fields and gardens. The young traveller thinks only of Afri- 
ca—its ravaged villages, and slave marts. That journey had 
almost a Damascus vision for him. As he sat by the wayside, 
he felt convinced that if his essay was true, “some person 
should see these calamities to their end ;” it seemed too presump- 
tuous in him, a young man of but twenty-four, to undertake a 
work requiring such solid judgment and extensive knowledge. 
Yet his career was from that time decided. Shrinking from 
the place of a leading reformer, he might at least contribute 
his mite to the work. He could translate his essay from Latin 
into English, and enlarge it with valuable facts. He went on 
with his task, was delighted to find that others had been moved 
by the same convictions, and were ready to help him with 
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new and important information. In a year, the book was 
published, and its reception by excellent men led the author 
to forsake his former literary ambition and hope of profession- 
al eminence, in order to give himself wholly to the cause of 
the slave. The thought that flashed upon him the year before 
during his journey was nurtured during a visit to some friends 
in Kent. Walking in the woods, he reviewed his past life, and 
questioned the future. Should he sacrifice his fair prospect 
for an enterprise little honored in its character, and very doubt- 
ful as to its result? His choice was taken and never abandoned. 

“T had,” he says of himself, “ambition. I had a thirst af- 
ter worldly interest and honors, and I could not extinguish it at 
once. I was more than two hours in solitude, under the pain- 
ful conflict. At length, I yielded, not because I saw any rea- 
sonable prospect of success in the new undertaking, (for all 
cool-headed and cool-hearted men would have pronounced 
against it,) but in obedience, I believe toa higher power. And 
this I can say, that both on the moment of this resolution and 
for some time afterwards, I had more sublime and happy feel- 
ings than at any former period of my life.” 

Thus determined he gave himself resolutely to his best work. 
His course was obvious. To distribute copies of his work 
among members of Parliament — to wait patiently upon several 
leading statesmen, and to enlarge his own knowledge upon the 
subject of slavery, seemed to him the true method to be pur- 
sued at the outset. His plans soon took definite shape, and 
able helpers joined him in his operations. By May 22, 1787, 
the little band was organized who were to act with such pow- 
er against one of the mightiest monied interests and invete- 
rate abuses, among the British race. Clarkson had visited the 
slave ships on the Thames, and collected stores of startling in- 
formation as to the enormity of the traffic. He had seen the 
gifted and noble Wilberforce, and enlisted him as the parlia- 
mentary advocate of a cause long before near to his humane 
heart. Now one of the determined twelve, he gives his vote 
with them for the resolution against the slave trade, as being 
both impolitic and unjust, and joins them in a league for pro- 
curing its abolition. This was the stand first taken in the an- 
ti-slavery movement. ‘“ Down with the Slave trade.” How 
much wiser and more efficient Granville Sharp’s position would 
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have been, the sequel, which shows the motto, “‘ Down with 
slavery itself,” to be only consistent anti-slavery doctrine, 
will prove. 

Of the committee nine were Quakers, and of those, one was 
the noted William Dilwyn from our own land. Granville 
Sharp, so celebrated for his services in reversing the oppressive 
decision, which allowed slaves to be brought to England, and 
for establishing the principle, that the slave is free as soon as he 
touches the English soil, is made chairman of the committee. 
Clarkson is the principal active agent in its affairs. The enter- 
prise is indeed a vast one. 'T'welve men, with a few sympa- 
thizing friends, against a powerful mercantile interest, backed 
by uncounted gold, and inveterate prejudice. But twelve men 
eighteen centuries ago stood up against far greater odds. 
The contest must plainly come. There was much of the spi- 
rit of the Christian twelve in the matter. These Quakers 
with Clarkson and Sharp to guide them are not easily to be 
put down. How goes the issue? 

For sake of distinctness, let us divide the course of the great 
struggle into its three principal points. The first begins with 
the organization of the committee, as just described, in 1787, 
and ends with the celebrated motion of Wilberforce against 
the slave trade offered by him in the House of Commons two 
years afterwards, 1789. 

How different now the manner of Clarkson from what it 
was, during that journey of doubt and conflict. Once more a 
traveller, with no signs of hesitation in his appearance, he 
mounts his horse, and leaves London to visit the great centres 
of British slave trading. Bristol is his first point ; he reached 
that place as night came on. The town looming up in vast 
dimensions under the hazy sky, might seem to him a fit image 
of the gigantic adversary which he was about to brave, 
and the sound of the evening bells struck like a dirge upon 
his soul.” But misgiving soon ceased, and he entered the street 
more resolute and cheerful than ever. 

A new and fearful field of observation now opens upon him. 
He saw the horrors of the slave trade as never before. To 
write a finished Latin essay from materials furnished by books, 
was very different from gathering the dreadful statistics from 
the crews of slave ships on the decks and in the cabins of 
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vessels that had again and again been the graves of living men. 
He found that the slave trade was almost as destructive to its 
votaries as toitsvictims. The sailors of the vessels were treat- 
ed with the utmost tyranny by the officers, and cruelty and 
disease thus destroyed thousands of British subjects every year. 
He collected unequivocal evidence of atrocities against the 
Africans which fiction would not dare even to imagine. He 
found that in one case nearly a hundred of the principal inhab- 
itants of an African town had been enticed on board some 
English ships under pretence of friendly negotiation, the chiefs 
had then been murdered, the remainder enslaved, and the town 
ravaged. He gathered facts as to the horrors of the middle 
passage. The startling statistics grew into an enormous mass, 
as he pursued his investigations. At Liverpool, he ascertained 
some facts, still more remarkable. In these visits, he made a 
point of collecting every possible specimen that might illustrate 
the capacity of the Africans, and the cruelty of the slave tra- 
ders. He formed quite a Museum of the natural productions 
and native manufactures of Africa, and of the instruments of 
torture and confinement used in the slave trade. He allowed 
no obstacle to daunt him. ‘To find a witness against a slave 
captain who had murdered a sailor, he crossed the Severn at 
Bristol, on a stormy night, when the ferryman told him that it 
was death to go. He did not abandon his researches at Liver- 
pool, although some men in the slave trading interest had 
tried to throw him into the dock, and end his labors and his 
life at once. 

Meanwhile the Committee had not been idle. Numbers of 
excellent men had joined them, and by the time of Clarkson’s 
return to London in 1788, they were ready with their appeal 
to the British government. Petitions began to flow in upon 
the House of Commons. The time for public action had 
come. At the instance of Wilberforce, Clarkson came to fur- 
nish evidence to the privy counsel. He immediately called on 
Pitt, then Prime Minister, showed him his statistical tables 
and African curiosities. The great minister was surprised at 
the body of evidence thus collected against the slave traffic, 
and seemed deeply affected at the specimens of the productions 
of Africa, and especially at the manufactures of the natives in 
cotton, leather, gold and iron. Great was the alarm of the 
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slave interest at what followed. In the absence of Wilberforce 
on account of sickness, the Premier himself offered a resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons, that the whole subject of the 
slave trade be discussed at the next session; and meanwhile, 
in order to alleviate the more atrocious features of the traffic, 
a bill was passed prohibiting the prevalent cruelties to the 
slaves during the middle passage. 

The crisis evidently drew near. The next session of par- 
liament was to bring it on. Wilberforce hoped to gain health 
enough to open the debate, and Clarkson spent the intervening 
months in labors, which in difficulty and amount seem in- 
credible. There was no hope of success save in unequivocal 
facts that should prove the cruelty and impolicy of the traffic. 
These facts Clarkson had in readiness. His work on the Im- 
policy of the Slave Trade reached minds whom no moralizing 
could affect, and when the report on the traffic was laid by the 
privy counsel before the Commons, this bulky folio of inexo- 
rable facts was declared by the leading orator to be chiefly the 
monument of Clarkson’s self-sacrificing zeal. 

Now comes the second stage in the progress of the struggle. 
May 12, 1789, Wilberforce presented his twelve resolutions 
condemning the slave trade. He advocated them in a speech 
of three and a half hours, which Burke immediately declared 
to be equal to anything which he had ever heard in modern or- 
atory. Pitt and Fox followed upon the same side. If wisdom, 
eloquence, humanity and religion were to decide the question, 
the views thus enforced would have triumphed at once. But 
the gold of the slave trader was still powerful, and a timorous 
conservatism struck hands with the Liverpool merchants and 
West Indian Planters to defeat the right. The subject was 
postponed to the next year, and again and again under various 
circumstances and agitations. 

The year 1792 was now at hand. Procrastination seemed 
to have done its worst, and the hope was that the slave inter- 
est would be forced to allow the subject to be brought to a fair 
discussion. Where was Clarkson during this interval of three 
years? At work with all his might, now travelling with in- 
credible despatch, now conducting a correspondence and inves- 
tigation that made day of night, and almost shattered his con- 
stitution. Politically, the cause looked less and less promising. 
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The cry of general horror at his first revelations in 1787 had 
in a great measure subsided, and since 1790 the sharp voice of 
commercial calculation was heard above the deep cry of out- 
raged humanity. He trusted however in a power stronger, 
though less ostentatious than the votes of hackneyed politi- 
cians. ‘The English people under his direction were appealed 
to anew. Every principal town was visited by him in per- 
son, and an abridged statement of the facts embodied in the 
great report was universally circulated. Parliament was storm- 
ed by petitions for the abolition of the infamous traffic. Not- 
withstanding the defeats of the previous year, Mr. Wilber- 
force in 1792 brought forward a more radical motion than ev- 
er, one that aimed not as before to prevent the importation of 
slaves into the British colonies, but to abolish at once the 
whole traffic in slaves by British subjects, on the African 
coast. 

Would that we could give a graphic sketch of what took 
place in the House of Commons in the April of that year. 
The pages of the Parliamentary Debates of that time have a 
singular interest. Whatcan be more thrilling than to listen to 
the eloquent voices of the two rival statesmen of that day, ad- 
vocating the same great principles of humanity. Wilberforce 
was brave as ever, and Pitt and Fox stood by him, as if no 
conflicting interests had ever divided them. What nobler 
spectacle does good Providence ever present on earth, than the 
gifted orator consecrating his vast gifts and resources to sacred 
principles, and raising his voice, not for gold or party, but for 
the good of man and the glory of God. Legislative halls have 
never rung with nobler words than were heard in the British 
Commons during that noted month. Then the triumph of 
the cause was virtually achieved, in spite of the distant date 
1796 inserted in Wilberforce’s motion by the opposite party, 
and the years of further procrastination occasioned by the 
temporizing of the House of Lords. 

But in all this blaze of brilliant oratory, are we in danger of 
forgetting the devoted, yet not eloquent man, who furnished 
those statesmen with the facts that inspired their eloquence. 
Turn from that Senate hall, and follow plain Thomas Clark- 
son in one of his expeditions of investigation, and then say if 
he can be forgotten. 
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At one time, it became very important to obtain information 
as to the method of procuring slaves in Africa. The custom 
was, for the natives, upon the arrival of slave ships on the 
coast, to send canoes up the river well armed and manned to 
seek slaves. How were the slaves obtained? By purchase at 
the fairs, said the slave merchants. By robbery and murder, 
said the abolitionists. It was evident that the expeditions were 
successful. Sometimes 800 or 1000 slaves, were brought 
down together, bound, and laid in the bottom of the canoes. 
It was said that no white man had ever been with the natives 
in these expeditions. Clarkson would know the truth, and ex- 
pose the probable atrocity. He learned that a friend had once 
conversed with a sailor, who had gone up the river on one of 
these excursions with the natives, and could tell all about it. 
Nothing was known of this sailor, except that he belonged to 
some ship of war in ordinary. This meagre information was 
enough to set Clarkson on fire. He was determined to find the 
man. He went to six of the naval depots of England, visited 
260 vessels of war, and examined their crews. But all in vain. 
One port only remained, and disheartened as he was, he started 
for Portsmouth, a distance of between two and three hundred 
miles. The first day he boarded 40 vessels, and the next 
morning entered his boat to complete his rounds. The fifty- 
seventh vessel was the Melampus frigate, and there he found his 
man. ‘The information furnished, surpassed his expectation. 
The man had been with the natives upon two expeditions in- 
land, and gave satisfactory proof that the slaves brought back, 
were not purchased prisoners or criminals, but the quiet inhab- 
itants of peaceful villages, who were dragged from their huts 
at night and led in bonds to perpetual captivity. Clarkson 
could hardly contain his joy at such important evidence. What 
energy is shown in the incident. It was thus that this in- 
domitable man did his work. Who will presume to compare 
him invidiously with the orators who made so brilliant a figure 
in the debates of those days? Let the name of Wilberforce 
retain all its laurels, and may they never fade. Shame, how- 
ever, on the man who is willing to slight the fame of Clarkson 
to add honors to that great Christian statesman. Let both 
stand side by side as in the triumphs of 1792. 

But a long time was to elapse before the promise of that 
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year could be fulfilled. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
Pitt and Fox and Burke were to die before the result was re- 
alized. Vexatious delays made the friends of the slave sick at 
heart, and combined with over-fatigue to bring Clarkson to the 
verge of the grave. The third period of fifteen years, 1792 — 
1807, completes the great conflict. From 1792 to 1794, our 
hero continued his labors, and his friends in Parliament strove 
to carry their point. But in vain. Clarkson was obliged to 
retire from the field with shattered health and exhausted means. 
The Reign of Terror in France had made the very name of 
liberty a reproach, and for years the cause languished. — Still, 
however, Wilberforce and his band were true and earnest, de- 
termined not to forsake freedom, because its name had been 
taken in vain — determined not to doubt the stars of Heaven, 
merely because a star-like meteor had vanished in smoke and 
blackness. After nine years of comparative retirement, Clark- 
son appears once more in the field. In 1804, the bill for the 
abolition of the slave trade was carried through the Commons, 
but postponed in the Lords. The next year the motion was 
renewed and again deferred. In 1806, resolves were passed 
on motion of Fox in the Commons condemning the traffic, 
and both houses concurred. On the 25th of March, 1807, on 
motion of Lord Grenville in the House of Lords, the traffic 
was entirely abolished. Thus the month of March, 1807, isa 
golden date in the annals of humanity, for during this month 
both England and the United States voted to abolish the slave- 
trade. England may claim undue honor for her part in the 
suppression of the traffic. Small praise belongs to her habi- 
tual policy. A few devoted men ensured the great triumph, 
and their efforts would have been nought without the votes of 
the Irish members admitted into Parliament by the Act of 
Union. Obstacles of incredible baseness were thrown in the 
way of the reform. It was urged by one that the bill would 
harm British interests by lessening the demand for gunpowder 
on the African coast, and, by another, that it would destroy 
the market for refuse fish. Such being the spirit of the oppo- 
sition, the greater the credit due the philanthropists who perse- 
vered to the end. 

We may deem it matter of congratulation that our Congress 
was in advance of the British Parliament, although but by a few 
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weeks. Happy coincidence. Happier still, if our Congress 
had kept equal pace with Britain in the abolition of slavery 
itself, 

Fitly Clarkson thus closes his noted history of the struggle 
against the slave trade :— 

“ Reader! thou art now acquainted with the history of this 
contest! Rejoice in the manner of its termination! And if 
thou feelest grateful for the event, retire within thy closet, and 
pour out thy thanksgivings to the Almighty for this his un- 
speakable act of mercy to thy fellow creatures.” 

At this time, Clarkson was comparatively young. Of the 
forty remaining years of his life, we can say but few words. He 
now devoted himself to writing the history of the abolition 
movement. (1808.) Previously he had written his elaborate 
Portraiture of Quakerism, (1807,) and thus recorded his ad- 
miration for the Society of Friends, which had surpassed all 
others in sympathy for the oppressed. In 1813, his Life of 
William Penn appeared. In 1818, we find him at the famous 
Congress of Sovereigns, at Aix la Chapelle, pleading with 
them for the slave, and gaining the ear of Alexander himself, 
in behalf of the Russian bondman. 

In 1823, a new era for the slave opened,— one that was 
hardly looked for, except in the remote future, by most of the 
old crusaders in the assault upon the slave trade. The anti- 
slavery movement now reached its second and consistent stage 
of progress, and its motto now was, “ Down with slavery it: 
self.” “Who knows,” asked Clarkson towards the close of 
his history, “‘but that emancipation, like a beautiful plant, 
may inits due season rise out of the ashes of the abolition of 
the slave trade, and that when its own intrinsic value shall be 
known, the seed of it may be planted in other lands.” 

In 1823, men, younger and stronger than himself, deemed 
that time had come. Now Wilberforce and William Smith 
(the latter a stanch Unitarian, too little appreciated now, ) both 
veterans of the old campaign, stood up in Parliament again 
for the slave,—for his thorough emancipation, and gave their 
sanction to a movement which they were too old to lead. Bux- 
ton and his helpers, among them Brougham and Macauley, 
went forward with the work. The veteran Clarkson gave 
them his blessing, and though too ‘old to be active as in the 
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former struggle, he gave all his strength towards the move- 
ment extending from 1823 to 1833, which ended in the eman- 
cipation of the slaves of the British West Indies. When, in 
1833, Buxton and the emancipationists triumphed, no man’s 
heart beat more happily than his. He had then lost his eye- 
sight, in his intense labors of philanthropy. He remarked to 
a friend who visited him, two years since, that the deprivation 
was not without comfort, for he had become blind in a good 
cause. Aptly Milton’s words occur to us in connection with 
this venerable man, his successor in the cause of freedom, as 
in the loss of vision :— 





“What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task 
Of whichall Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide.” 


In the autumn of year before last, (September, 25, 1846, ) 
this venerable patriarch of humanity went to his rest and re- 
ward. For some years his sight had been restored to him, and 
the vigor of his mind continued to the last. In 1836, he publish- 
- ed asomewhat elaborate Scriptural Dissertation, his “ Research- 
es into Ancient Revelations.” His interest in every humane 
cause was unfailing. Few scenes in history are more interest- 
ing than that of Joseph John Gurey’s visit to Jamaica in 
1840, where he read a written passage from Clarkson to an as- 
sembly of 1200 of the emancipated slaves which was received by 
them with great respect. Death overtook him in the midst of 
his labors, and important letters which were sent to him by the 
prime minister in regard to the condition of sailors, whose 
cause Clarkson had so warmly advocated, reached him as _ his 
eyes were closing forever. 

We have been at pains to ask information as to his appear- 
ance in old age, from a gentleman who visited him shortly be- 
fore his decease. Although too infirm to rise from his chair to 
meet his guests, he was the embodiment of dignity and bene- 
volence. His figure was tall and commanding, his expression 
benign, his conversation varied and interesting. His was an 
old age to be purchased only by a life of such purity and vir- 
tue. 
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No brilliant genius is claimed for him— nor any extraordi- 
nary intellectual gift. His greatness was moral. His con- 
science was the commanding power. His sense of the Right 
was the source of his might. Accurate, judicious, persevering, 
he was beyond all others the man to lay a solid foundation of 
facts for the basis of a great moral reform. 'T’o beauty of style 
he has small claim, although we had rather write in his inele- 
gant style than in the spirit that dictates Jeffrey’s sarcastic re- 
view of his book on Quakerism. His solid facts are attractive 
as other men’s eloquence, and occasional dulness is not with- 
out acertain interest, from the assurance given by his awkward 
periods that the strict letter of the truth will never be sacrificed 
to witty point or graphic description. If he ever incurs the dan- 
ger of being his own trumpeter, we must remember the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between regard for his own good name 
and regard for a sacred cause. He was surely willing to be 
humbled for the sake of humanity. 

He died in his 87th year. What a life was that — compre- 
hending what events — illustrating what principles. Heaven 
be praised that men of bloody hands are not the only promi- 
nent heroes in the vast drama of this momentous epoch, and 
that the men of mercy and peace are winning more and more 
the admiration of mankind. Poetry, too, prone to glorify the 
soldier, thus from the pen of Wordsworth celebrates the 
Friend of the Slave :— ® 


“Clarkson! It was an obstinate hill to climb, 
How toilsome — nay, how dire it was— by thee 
Is known: by none perhaps so feelingly. 

But thou, who starting in thy youthful prime, 
Didst first lead forth that enterprise sublime, 
Hast heard thy constant voice its charge repeat, 
Which out of thy young heart’s oracular seat 
First reached thee. Otrue yoke-fellow of time, 
Duty’s intrepid liegeman! See the palm — 

Is won, and by all nations shall be worn! 

The blood-stained writing is forever torn. 

Thou henceforth wilt have a good man’s calm, 

A great man’s happiness. Thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind.” 
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LUCILLA—THE HERNSTEINERS. 






Lucitta was my eldest daughter. She was the acknowl- 
edged beauty and genius of the family, and she had scarcely 
reached her thirteenth year before it was quite perceptible that 
the acknowledgment was in her opinion decidedly just. Lu- 
cilla had certainly the fault of vanity, but she was unselfish 
and true hearted. 'Tractable and generous, it was the easiest 
matter in the world to convince her that she had erred, but im- 
pulsive and volatile, the lessons she received were sometimes 
traced in sand. 
At the age I have named, she began to exhibit a tendency to 
romance, and little scraps of poetry grew quite abundant in 
quotation on her lips, and sometimes in her own hand-writing 
on colored billet paper headed — original. I must confess in 
some of the specimens which met my eye the term appeared 
fully applicable in regard to style. At all events Loo was a 
poetical looking creature. Her dark eyes were bright with 
- animation and intelligence, while her unfettered form swayed 

gracefully to the impulse of her buoyant spirit, ever joyous 
Ve and elastic, yet ever womanly and delicate. She had all the 
elements of a fine taste,*as.yet uncultivated, and if 1 trembled 
at her abundant lack of judgment, I was comforted by a cer- 



































tainty of sound principle, and that the labor which lay before 
me would be lightened and richly compensated by the excel- 
lence of the native soil. 

There was a small sitting room at one extremity of our 
domicil where I sometimes went with my work when the ad- 
vancing coolness of autumn made a little snug fire desirable. 
There also Lucilla loved to retire alone, with her,pen and her 
book, when the tide of youthful fancies growing turbulent 
must needs overflow in poetic effusion. I indulged the taste, 
considering it a harmless one, and she now and then produced 
something that excited amusement, and sometimes to her an- 
noyance, no little sport, in our domestic circle. One of her 
subjects was the escape of a caged robin, belonging to the 
boys, and an especial favorite. Little Madge, the youngest of 
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my children, and the pet of the whole house, had a heart over- 
flowing in tenderness towards all living things, and unable to 
resist what her imagination construed mto the lamentations. 
of the imprisoned songster, she had gathered courage to brave 
the probable displeasure of her brothers and give him liberty. 
Lucilla, an unperceived witness of the transaction, gave us, 
next day, the poetical sketch, which, as she did not long con- 
tinue her intimacy with the muses, I may be pardoned in this 
single instance for introducing. ‘The boys liked the picture, 
but would not allow that Madge deserved in it so graceful a 
position. “ After all,” they said, “Loo was too pretty to 
scribble, and what was more, she was getting vain of her pret- 
tiness, which was quite uncanonical in an authoress.”’ 


THE RELEASE. 


Sir Robin from his prison high 
Looks out o’er hill and dale, 

“ How fair,” he cries, “the summer sky, 
How sweet the summer gale.” 


He hears the birds, with cheerful song, 
The green boughs rustling through ; 


He sees the light clouds sail along ” 


Their upward ocean blue. 


“ Would that such liberty were mine !” 
The imprisoned poet sings, 

“ Dear birds —I hear your songs divine, 
I mayk your radiant wings. 


“ What care I that my gilded bower 
Is decked with proud display ; 

I may not brush the field-born flower, 
I may not tilt the spray. 


“To cheer me, oft my gentle mate 
Will pause my prison near ; 

But while she mounts on wings elate,, 
I lonely linger here. 


“The water’s ina gilded cup, 
That laves my captive feet, 

And daily am I smothered up 

With fruits and flowerets sweet. 
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“ But freely, freshly flowed the rill 
Where I was wont to drink; 

And fruits and flewers more luscious still 
Grew wildly at its brink.” 


Sir Robin droops his plumed crest ; 
He stints his song of serrew :— 

He will betake him te his nest 
And mean again tomorrow. 


* * * * * * 


On yonder crimson cushion sits 
A childlike form of love, 

‘Such as an angel soul befits 
To float the earth above. 


And as she drinks, with ear intent, 
And rosy lips apart, 

‘The pathos of that sad lament, 
Compassion stirs her heart. 


A warmer glow is on her cheek, 
Tears on her lids are lurking,— 

As, struggling through her bosom meek 
A purpose deep is working. 


And now a light is in her eye, 
And on her lips a smile; 
She riseth up, half doubtingly 
She standeth still awhile. 


‘Step after step — she onward gees; 
Upon the gilded wire 

Softly her trembling fingers close ; 
She cannot new retire. 


Her cheek is tingling more and more, 
Her heart is throbbing fast, 

She lifts the latch — she opes the doer, 
Sir Rebin’s free at last! 


She follows with a straining eye, 
And a gush ef wild delight, 
far up into the blue arched sky, 
The bird’s exulting flight. 
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One morning Lucilla entered the sitting room with a listless 
air, glanced at the mirror as she passed it, and seating herself, 
placed her work-basket on the stand beside her, but meddled 
not with its contents. She looked uncommonly well. She 
had been tying up her hair with blue ribbons, and the curls, 
though they lost somewhat of their natural grace under the 
studied arrangement, were certainly most becomingly disposed. 

“That seems to be your favorite attitude,” said I, smiling 
at the peculiar way in which she rested her head on the tip 
of her forefingers, and gazed abstractedly on the opposite 
wall. ‘Do you consider it particularly graceful ?” 

She blinked a little and dropped her eyelids — but a smile 
struggled round her mouth, and at last broke all over her 
countenance as she answered, 

“T have a particular reason for it—but not the one you 
think.” 

“Ts it not painful? Ideclare your cheek is quite purple. 
Remove your finger foolish child.” 

Loo now laughed outright. 

“Tam only trying an experiment, mamma. You know how 
fond the old poets were of dimples, I think I can have dimples 
of my own making.” 

“‘ And how long have you been trying this sensible experi- 
ment ?” 

“Oh, not long —it requires perseverance of course. I have 
longed for a dimple ever since I read the old volume of Petrarch. 
It is really such a classic beauty.” 

“T fear you will find no Petrarch to hand your dimples down 
to posterity — but now seriously, Lucilla, let us have no more 
of this. How much time did you exhaust on those elaborate 
curls this morning ?” 

She was subdued ina moment. She took upher work with 
a most crest-fallen air, and after a short silence said in a trem- 
bling voice, “I know Lam foolish —I—” She was interrupted. 
“Loo,” cried William, bustling in, “I have finished my ship, 
—and sucha beauty! All she wants is some ribbon for stream- 
ers — what can you give me ?” 

“‘T believe you must go to Elizabeth,—I used the last of 
my ribbons this morning.” 
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‘‘What these blue strings on your head? Why, Ned, she 
looks like a full rigged ship herself — does she not ?” 

Both the boys laughed rather provokingly, and I must plead 
guilty to a half-suppressed smile myself. It was hard upon 
the poor girl —she colored up, and her eyes looked ready to 
fill— but my own Loo triumphed —her never failing good 
temper got the mastery over us ull. 

“If these will.do for your ship, Will, you may have them 
and welcome,” and she smiling and most gracefully took off 
the blue streamers and handed them to her brother. 

I should perhaps apologize for the introduction of this trifling 
and childlike anecdote, but it is characteristic. Lucilla was 
two years older than my second daughter, Elizabeth, of whom 
I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. Lucilla’s name will 
perhaps more frequently occur, because if not a more interest- 
ing, she was decidedly a far busier personage than Elizabeth. 
She was the suggester of almost all our excursions, and there is 
scarcely a story in my collection, to the knowledge of which 
I was not in some measure guided through her agency. 

I love to recur to these earlier days when my children made 
the one family circle of which I was the centre. 

“Tet us go this afternoon to visit the Hernsteiners,” said 
Lucilla. “The dear old man has asked us again and again, 
and I really long to see the trees that produce those fine figs 
he brings us, and that frow of his that he seems reluctant to 
talk about.” 

Accordingly, guided by some not very explicit directions left 
by old Hernsteiner at his last visit, we undertook to ride through 
the woods on a jaunt of discovery. 

The Hernsteiners were a Dutch family. There were many 
of that name in the Pine Barren. The oid couple we were 
about ‘to visit, were among the earliest settlers, and lived far 
removed from all neighbors. There is little to tell of them, 
but they were in themselves sufficiently peculiar to make one 
of the few sketches in my collection. 

On the afternoon I have mentioned we came suddenly upon 
alittle plantation consisting of a patch or two of potatoes, and 
one of Indian Corn, a few fig and mulberry trees, and several 
beds of common garden vegetables. The house was the 
smallest that | have seen; yet not the most desolate, for the 
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rude fences about it were in good repair, and where cultivation 
had been attempted it had evidently been by no sluggish hand. 

“This must be the place,” cried Lucilla, and so it proved. 

It was here then that we first made acquaintance with the 
home of the little Dutchman, and with his bigger, not better 
half, who now came forth to receive us, in her proper person 
the most enormous specimen of woman kind my eyes had ever 
beheld. She wore a short, striped, grey petticoat, and on her 
head a clean linen cap, but she was bare-armed and bare-footed, 
and appeared with a hoe in her prodigious grasp, which so far 
from seeming out of keeping with her sex and mien, was only 
too delicate an instrument to be thus rudely handled. I say 
the dame was not the better half of her husband, for he was 
truly the kindest hearted creature in the world. Good nature 
laughed out of his little twinkling blue eyes, and when he 
was so happy as to see an opportunity of obliging a friend, 
his movements had all the quickness and agility of youth ; 
though his lean shanks and his locks as white as cotton, be- 
tokened an advanced old age. No less than his gentle spouse 
he was a perfect original both in looks and character. I fancy 
I can see and hear him even now, though he has been dead so 
many years, the little warm-hearted, sprightly old man, with 
his extra long-tailed coat, and his tiny, shortest of waistcoats, 
— his poor, long fingers working and twitching while he poured 
out with that nasal twang a score of Dutch songs, that might 
be genuine, or might be hockery-pockery for anything we 
know to the contrary. What a nose he had ;—and what a 
voice. They called him Leather-lungs, and well they might, 
for he could be heard, of a still summer’s evening, from one 
extremity of the settlement to another wearying his listeners, 
but never exhausting himself. I have fallen asleep after being 
disturbed late at night by his clamour, and awakened at day- 
light by the same sounds. Yet though many were annoyed, 
none could be offended. Old Hernsteiner — when he died there 
was a vacancy left, no other could fill. Who that had 
heard him would not say so? 

Then it was that Dame Hernsteiner came out in her glory. 
Deeply engrossed with the rigid management of her affairs, of 
which the inspection of the good man’s conduct formed in her 
estimation the most essential and laborious part, she had been 
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a close housekeeper; often making his premises of too warm 
an atmosphere, so that he was fain to abscond for days together ; 
during this interval he doubtless made himself more comforta- 
ble than at home, but in due time he paid a grievous penalty. 
There were no bounds to her anger, no limit to its out-vent on 
the recreant’s devoted head. ‘The dame once threatened to 
pour melted lead into his ears the first time she should find him 
napping after one of his “howls,” as she called his Apollonian 
wanderings. Meltedlead! whatahorribleidea! ‘ Thoughts 
black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time agreeing,” it would have 
out-done the “cursed hebenon” of the Dane. It was the very 
caricature of cruelty. He would have cried out like Beatrice, 
‘What fire is in mine ears?” Whether or not Dame Hern- 
steiner intended literally to perform her threat the object of 
her wrath seemed little regardful, and to the last he continued 
to wander away for days at a time, during which he was per- 
petually cheering the village with his song :— 


“Nor yet at eve his note suspended 
Nor yet when eventide was ended.” 


The first Sunday after his death, the interesting relict ap- 
peared at church not like “the new made widow” 


“ Crawling along in doleful black,” 


but to the consternation of at least all the female part of the 
congregation, she presented her enormous figure laboriously 
bedizened in the most ostentatious colours. Her dress was a 
many hued, large flowered calico, a red shawl, blue ribbons, 
and a yellow silk pocket-handkerchief well known to the whole 
parish as old Hernsteiner’s best, and which he used to throw 
over his bare head in service time, either as a shield from the 
draft, or an indulgence to his habit of repose. This, far from 
being appropriated to any purpose of grief, now flaunted in the 
dame’s grasp like a banner of victory. 

Our good clergyman preached to an inattentive audience that 
day, and highly to the widow’s satisfaction, no doubt, a theme 
was supplied for at least a week’s gossip. 

For my own part, I was so much disgusted, that I did not go 
to see her all that winter. I heard of her occasionally, visiting 
among the neighbors, and there was a report towards spring, 
that she had taken home a niece of her own for companionship. 
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That this girl was Dame Hernsteiner’s niece was in itself 
sufficient to prejudice many against her, and no one it was said 
could look upon her for a moment, and doubt the relationship. 
The same gigantic proportions, the same hooked nose, and 
carroty locks characterized the external appearance of aunt and 
neice. 

I was not incited by these accounts to renew my visits to 
their plantation, nor should [ probably ever have done so, had 
I not received a message from the dame begging my advice in 
an attack of “flammatory rheumatiz,’’ which she said had 
confined her for three months back. 

I found her in bed quite helpless, and suffering as much 
from her own ill temper as from the disease itself. She com- 
plained bitterly of the want of attention on the part of her 
niece, whose tall, ungainly person soon after presented itself 
with a pail of milk upon her head, which she disposed of as 
easily as one might handle a tea-cup, and giving me a good 
humored smile in answer to my salutation, she went quietly to 
her household occupations as if she had not been six feet tall 
and of broad proportions. I noticed that all was in good or- 
der about the sick room, and that Jane showed no impatience 
under the frequent and unjust rebukes of the invalid; so I 
forthwith took her into my good graces, and from that day re- 
newed my visits to the Hernsteiners. 

I never could induce Jane to converse freely with me, but I 
soon became satisfied of her genuine excellence of character. 
In all the frequent intercourse that I afterwards had with her, 
I never heard her utter anything approaching to a moral senti- 
ment, but I saw that she “acted well her part” and it was 
sufficient. My girls looked upon her as scarcely less a para- 
gon in worth than in size, and she speedily became one of their 
prime favorites. 

Dame Hernsteiner lingered on, to test the enduring patience 
of her niece another year. She died at length and was buried, 
by the united desire of the whole parish, at an opposite side 
of the church-yard from where reposed the bones of the good 
old Dutchman. The industry and parsimonious habits of the 
dame had produced their natural result, and Jane the Giantess, 
as she was generally nick-named, was left sole inheritor of all 
the worldly wealth of the Hernsteirers. A. M. W. 
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SPIRITUAL COMMUNION. 


Tuey throng around my nightly couch, 
That pure and holy band ; 

With eyes of faith and tender love 
I see them near me stand. 


Come, come, ye blessed ones, I say ; 
Where’er your dwelling lies, 

I feel that still ye look on me 
With kind and gentle eyes. 


*Mid nature’s lovely scenes I walk 
When daylight’s hours are bright, 
And spiritual beings still 
Seem near, though veil’d from sight. 


And when the shades of evening hide 
The glories seen by day, 

The things invisible grow bright, 
As nature fades away. 


They come, they come; with earnest eyes 
I gaze on them once more. 

I feel the pressure of their hands, 
As I have felt of yore. 


The aged, with their silver locks ; 
The strong and full of grace; 

The young, and beautiful, and true ; 
The child with cherub face ; 


These, these the guardian angels seem, 
That watch around my bed ; 

1 love to think their hands are laid 
With blessings on my head. 


Eor surely ’tis no idle dream, 
To which my spirit clings, 
That those unseen are with me now, 


Though veiled by earthly things. 


And still I look with trembling hope 
To that bright world of bliss, 

Where endless years mature the love 
That only dawns in this. 
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RATIONALISM. 


Tue spirit of free inquiry of the present time is not matter 
of anxiety but rather of hope. For only by freedom will the 
mind and heart expand. Freedom is as necessary to the mind, 
that it may grow and increase in healthy proportions, as 
the deep atmosphere is to vegetation; that the trees may 
shoot their branches towards the sky ; from which they in 
part draw their nourishment. So it is that a sense of freedom 
gives life and animation to the mind and nourishes the soul, 
while it rejoices to reach upward and onward, and in every at- 
tainment, finds strength and heart for fresh acquisition. 

Free inquiry brings out the truth, quickens the apprehension 
of men ; calls attention to, and creates interest in, our posses- 
sions, and makes us vigilant of our rights and privileges. For 
ourselves we by no means regret, upon the whole, that a body 
of men have arisen, who question long received opinions and 
put us to the test of explaining upon what ground we stand 
as Unitarian Christians. 

Dr. Dewey’s sermon on Tuesday evening of last anniversary 
week, was a clear statement of our position. Everybody un- 
derstood him, and all are disposed to thank him for his lucid 
statements, his catholic spirit, the hope and comfort he impart- 
ed to all our hearts. We wish the whole Unitarian body 
could have heard that sermon; for we believe the views there 
expressed calculated to produce that unanimity, the want of 
which many complain of. And yet after the discourse, in the 
discussions of the week, the question came up, In what do we 
believe? How far and to what extent do we receive the Scrip- 
tures? And we would remark in the outset, that we defy any 
man, after what might be esteemed a fair treatment of any of 
the great questions that belong to us as immortal beings ; life, 
death and eternity ; retribution and our state of being beyond 
the grave ; the views upon these subjects revealed in the 
Sacred Scriptures, which if not certain knowledge approximate 
so near to it as to give satisfaction to the mind — we say we 
defy any man, descending from his appropriate sphere, the 
place where his mind acts most naturally, to be able to submit 
to the Socratic method of inquiry, and clear up, step by step, 
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all the difficulties that belong to these subjects, which God has 
affixed to them for wise ends, and which are the veil that hides 
Deity from the too familiar gaze of finite and erring creatures. 

In the discourse to which we allude, and to all the senti- 
ments of which we heartily accord, it was said, “ We believe 
in common with all other Christians, in God; in Christ; in 
the Bible, and in the doctrines and duties which it teaches. 
But we believe in God as one, not three self-conscious beings, 
in Christ as in a peculiar sense the Son of God, and that he died 
to bring us nigh unto God, not to reconcile God to man; in 
re-generation, but not in the passivity of the subject of it ; in 
retribution, but not in the literal eternity of its duration.” And 
if memory serves aright, it was said, no one of us_ believes 
in the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, in plenary inspira- 
tion ; and good men of all times, since the revelation through 
Christ, have felt it their privilege to question separate parts of 
this history of a divine revelation, without impeaching their 
title to believers in it as coming from God to man. 

There is a very broad distinction between the Rationalist 
and Conservative class, and it is this. Both use reason in the 
study of the Word, but the former denies any supernatural 


- character to it, while the latter looks to it asa book of authori- 


ty. The Rationalist believes in the Bible as he believes in 
Shakspeare ; receives what recommends itself to his mind as 
true; in short the Bible to him is just like any other book of 
human device and speculation and no more. 

We propose to answer the Rationalistic inquirer here and 
all who are perplexed about the subject of a supernatural reve- 
lation. The Unitarian body is challenged to say what it be- 
lieves and what it does not believe; in short it is asked to 
make a new statement of the grounds upon which it esteems 
itself a church, having a unity of purpose and sentiment. 

We believe in the Scriptures as a book of authority. There 
is evidence that these Scriptures were compiled from authentic 
MSS., and if we understand the objections the Rationalist 
makes, he does not found his difficulties upon the historical 
testimony of the Scriptures, but upon the incredible facts of 
those Scriptures. The books themselves, as being authentic 
narratives, are not questioned. The Rationalist says the sub- 
ject matter of the books themselves vitiates the narration and 
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that they refute themselves. But this only carries us back to 
the question if any revelation from God to man is probable. 

We say it is probable, and might be expected from the nature 
of man. A priori his needs and wants, his ignorance and 
liability to error make some authoritative system of truth abso- 
lutely essential to his salvation. The prayer of the publican, | 
God be merciful to mea sinner, must be the point of view i 
from which any man can see the truth. All learning and study 
must come to this feeling of want or they are useless. Here, } 
so to speak, is the key note of all research and investigation ; 
for a theology that supplies not the wants of the soul, which | 
answers not the cry of humanity is a vain thing, a mere my- | 
thology. Let us not play the part of the Alchemists in theol- 
ogy and delude ourselves with some philosopher’s stone in 
opinion, and forget the practical objects and ends of all true 
theology. What would be thought of a theory of medicine, \ 
based upon general physiological laws and not upon the facts 
of disease and pain incident to man? How much would su¢gh 
a system of medicinal practice be worth to the world? 

Man is a sinful being. This will not be denied. He needs 
help, aid, forgiveness. 'The system which he accepts must 
help him out of this despair, and give hope to his being. And 
here it is that Rationalism fails. It is very consistent with 
itself, very logical, starting from the point that no miracle is 4 
possible, and then denying the Gospel narratives; it is very 
bold and very cold and very self-sufficient ; it leaves out of 
mind the very element for which all religion was sent to our 
race, namely, to save man from sin and fit him for Heaven. 
It seems to take Heaven as the natural and inevitable home of 
our race and to deny the conditions of life which God has 
chosen to affix to our being. 

It does not seem to recognise man’s probationary state in 
the present life, his moral education through a series of strug- 
gles and difficulties. It makes man a high being, which we i 
deny that he is, by any necessity, but which we grant he may | 
become, through the reception of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Its thoughts and beautiful theories seem predicated upon 
the notion that the ideal Christ will take captive the humau 
heart, by a native affinity of man’s nature ; and thus he will 
mount by natural biasses and attractions to Holiness and 
Heaven. 
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We say this matter of a supernatural and authoritative reve- 
lation is not, cannot be, settled upon abstract grounds; for 
anything supernatural would be denied, and justly, unless a 
sufficient cause could be adduced to warrant the departure 
from the usual course of events. Such a cause we see in the 
mission of Jesus Christ, coming with credentials to prove his 
divine power to God’s creatures, his brethren, those he loved 
and whom he died to save. 

That man might be a being capable of the greatest attain- 
ments and fit to live in Heaven and be the associate of angels, 
God made him liable to sin and gave to him the power of self- 
destruction. And this power seems necessary to his final exal- 
tation. He isa free agent, free to fall and free to rise. But 
in the contest with sin, man’s probationary state, he plays a 
very unequal game with his adversaries, the passions and ap- 
petites, the evil desires of his nature. The desire to do wrong, 
the natural desire, must be stronger than the desire to do right, 
before any state of temptation can exist for man, before this 
life can be a probationary state, and discipline the soul for 
Heaven ; and we find it to be so. The passions and appetites 
come with promises of pleasure and gratification, immediate 


‘enjoyment, and seek to enslave the soul. The passions say, 


as did the serpent unto the woman, “ Ye shall not surely die.”’ 
And man looks at the forbidden fruit and sees it to be pleasant 
to the eyes, and desires to have it. Always is it so. The 
lower nature is clamorous and promises peace and ease, while 
the contrary course is one of sacrifice and denial, and the re- 
wards of resistance are distant and future. Eve in the garden, 
tempted by the serpent, is a very picture of the human heart 
from that day to this, and alas, her yielding to the temptation 
carries the parallel farther than we could wish. 

We cannot shut our eyes to this fact of our being, that vice 
and sin are delusive and infatuating, while virtue and goodness 
come with a crown of thorns and across, whose motto is, 
“ Deny thyself.” Who lives and feels not the contest is 
unequal? Who is so blind and self-sufficient as not, at times, 
to feel the need of a voice from Heaven, to encourage the 
sinking soul, worn down by the importunity of the passions, 
the sophistries of society, and ready to yield the prize but now. 
so nearly won? , 
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Here do we find the need of an authoritative system of truth 


to help us. 


This is why we say all must start in this investi- 


gation with this cry from the soul, God be merciful to mea 
sinner. We speak of the need of an authoritative system of 
truth, because this restores the balance; nay, weighs down the 
scale on the other side and gives to man the victory over Sin. 
Now is it possible for man, aided by the Son of God, to stand 
firm in the hour of temptation ; to resist the enticements of 
the passions ; to overcome and conquer himself. The Ration- 
alist, the heathen philosophers teach men to rely upon them- 
selves; Jesus teaches men to rely upon God. We have never 
been able to see how Christianity disrobed of its divine charac- 
ter is anything better than the morals of Socrates and Seneca. 
Indeed on some accounts it is not so good. And let us not be 
misunderstood in this last statement. The Christian system of 
morals is so high, its requirements are so large, its views so 
contrary to maxims of worldly policy and expediency, that it 
is doubtful if the human heart would receive it unless accom- 
panied with the voice of God; while Socrates and Seneca 
speaking from a lower level would more easily reach the under- 
standing of man. 

But this is no reply it will be said to the philosophical argu- 
ment against miracles. No, truly, it does not say how they 
happened but it says why they happened. They do not stand 
out in history as facts without reason, if their modus operandi 
is beyond reason. We have the assurance of those whose lives 


have been passed in the examination of testimony in courts of 


justice, men whose faculties have been sharpened by difficult 
cases involving beggary and wealth, reputation and disgrace, 
life and death, that the evidence of the truth of the gospel 


narratives is as complete as anything can be, this side of 


demonstration ; that the writers were honest, and saw and 
heard what they have related. And if Jesus did not come 


from God and speak by divine power, the burthen of proof 


lies with those who deny his miraculous character, to show 
where those fishermen of Galilee got their model for such a 
being ; and where they got their system of morals, so much 
beyond all human philosophy, that it often seems to contradict 
all human reasoning, and yet is ever true when faithfully and 


humbly received, for it is to be’ proved true by experience. 
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Indeed it may be said that the moral system of Jesus contra- 
dicts all current systems of his time, as much as his miracles ‘ 
appear to depart from the received laws of matter. 

} And now we would ask the Rationalistic inquirer where is the 
great topic that has not its difficulties ; for we confess to difficul- 
ties in the Christian system ; we feel we have not certain truth ; 
we do not know all that we believe. Who has ever got beyond 
the facts of gravity and attraction? Who has solved the vexed 
questions of light and heat, electricity and magnetism beyond all 
doubt Why are there exceptions to the theory of definite pro- 
portions in chemical affinities ? Are they exceptions or not? Is it 
not our limited knowledge that causes them to appear such ? We 
ask the Rationalist to answer these and kindred questions be- 
fore he seriously asks us to reject a Book which has stood the 
test of so many generations, and which has been as a lamp 
unto the feet of our fathers; a Book which was the strong- 
hold of the Puritans, as they stood amid snow and ice on the 
rocks of Plymouth, and which by its counsels and promises 
has nerved so many hearts to die for duty and the right. Where 
did it come from? ‘Tell us its history; account for its won- 
derful power in its very words and pictures ; what deep hearts 





did they draw who imagined its wisdom ? 

We saw Lucretia Mott, as she stood in the Anti-Sabbath 
Convention, in her meek Quaker garb, the pattern of neatness 
and simplicity and counselled the abjuration of all authority. 
They who called this convention did not go far enough for 
her. She was. consistent at least, and we thought at the 
time, what a beautiful thing it would be, if this Earth could 
at once be changed into a Paradise. What sweet spirits, it is 
said, dwell in the breasts of these inquirers! Well it is so. 
Lucretia Mott talked calmly, and evidently felt what she 
said. She wasinearnest. We expect to meet her in Heaven. 
But we are puzzled at this scheme of throwing off all authority 
and resolving ourselves into a state of nature. If we under- 
stand what is meant aright, we are to give up the Bible and 
the Sabbath, as exploded follies, dissolve the government, and 
each man take care of himself. 

We would ask, are we to have any organization of any kind ? 
Are roads an infringe- 
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ment of natural rights? Have cities a right to build bridges, 
even with drawers, and thus hinder navigation? Are schools 
and regular school hours unnecessary ? Is the division of men 
into trades and professions a bad arrangement for convenience 
and higher skill in the useful arts? We are certain these 
questions will not be answered in the negative. We ask then 
where rule is to cease and liberty to begin? If organization is 
necessary, to carry on the business of the world ; if law, self- 
imposed restrictions for our own and others’ greatest good, must 
lie at the foundation of civilization, why may we not organ- 
ize religious worship, and have set times for prayer and praise ? 
And is it not in keeping with the Divine beneficence, that, in 
our weakness and ignorance, a code of moral laws should be 
given us; motives, encouragements and hopes held out to us, 
something the world could agree in, to reverence and regard ; 
a bond of union among neighbors and nations; some central 
point of attraction for all conditions, tribes and colors to unite 
and harmonize the human family ? 

We believe we have such a code, speaking to us with author- 
ity. God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake 
in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son. 

Having thus far in our remarks shown the necessity of a 
book of authority, that man might have a hope of salvation, 
in the otherwise unequal contest he wages with his passions 
and lower nature, we would now look briefly at the influence 
of the opposite opinions upon those who have cut themselves 
loose from long established views and customs. 

The most conspicuous instance of failure is to be found 
among the Fourierites, who have in almost every instance 
found it impracticable to carry on, for any length of time, in 
practice what seems so charming on paper. This ideaof wor- 
shipping God by hoeing corn and building houses, is too wide 
a generalization for most hearts ; and is indeed only Pantheism. 
There is something fascinating in this picture of universal 
brotherhood ; each one laboring in his true place, according to 
his natural taste; with time for culture, for social pleasures, 
for rest from toil, each living for all and all for each ; liberty, 
fraternity, equality, the ruling principles ; no poverty all do not 
share, and no abundance all do not enjoy; every child having 
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the opportunity of education and each one doing his share of 
the work of the world —but the scheme has failed in this 
country, we believe, from the absence of that element, we have 
shown to be necessary to man, a religion of authority, the 
directing voice of God, which is better than human wisdom 
and all philosophical systems. 

We would not do our brethren injustice for the sake of 
making out a point in our argument. We know good and re- 
ligious minds have joined their body, but we ask if they have 
not felt the want of some definite system of religious thought, 
some organization for religious worship, of a sabbath day ; and 
is it not this want that has scattered their order and created an 
instinctive fear of their plans for the amelioration of society ? 

God knows how imperfect is our social state ; what wrongs 
disgrace our christian profession ; what inequalities, injustice, 
selfishness and oppression are found among us; how sada 
picture our world presents. But does any one think the chris- 
tian system, as revealed in the Scriptures, is not sufficient to 
cure and remedy those evils? Is not the’ fault in ourselves 
rather than in our system? Let us strive to perfect liberty 
and fraternity under the direction of Jesus. It is not so much 





. change that is needed, as a deeper devotion to the cause in 


which we are embarked—the spread of Christianity in our 
world. 

And how is it with the various schools of philanthropy, 
some of which have cut themselves loose from the church and 
would move on to their objects independently of law and re- 
ligion? Do the people, who are ever ready to answer a true 
appeal, respond to their call? Do not rhany regret, the lovers 
of freedom for all men, of peace and temperance —do they 
not regret the violence and maledictory spirit which often dis- 
graces professedly philanthropic meetings ; a violence the Gos- 
pel does not sanction, and, if adopted, would not permit? 
Has not the Anti-Sabbath Convention lately held in this city 
retarded the cause of human freedom, by aiming a thrust at 
institutions which originated the very idea of freedom ? 

For these and various other reasons which might be adduced, 
do we look with mistrust upon many of the new movements 
of our friends and brethren. We believe society is to be re- 
formed and regenerated in God’s way, and not in man’s way ; 
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that through faith in God, in the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, and by the power of his Gospel, attested by miracles and 
many wonderful acts, is man and society to be saved from sin 
and fitted for Heaven. J. NB 


THE RATIONALE OF PRAYER. 
A SERMON, BY REV. G. REYNOLDS. 


Matruew vi. 7. But when ye pray use not vain repetitions, as the heathens 
do, for they think that they shall be heard for their much speaking. 


James v. 16. The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much. 


Tue text clearly reveals the difference between true and 
false prayer; and also the differing results of each. The vain 
repetition, —the utterance of a mere jargon of words, in 
which the heart has no interest shall accomplish nothing. 

The fervent expression in prayer of the feeling that glows 
in the good man’s breast shall draw down the favor and bene- 
diction of the Father. 

The distinction between seeming to be and being is fairly 
drawn. Prayer is not the expression of that which has no 
inward vitality, but the outward manifestation of feelings that 
stir the man. The feelings are shown to be the all important 
things ; the outward statement to be but the necessary move- 
ment of a full heart. The first question then to be asked is, 
what is this feeling which is the essential element, the very 
foundation of all true prayer. 

Nothing but a he: rtfelt realization of the relation in which 
we stand towards Grd ; and a hearty desire to be true to that 
relation. What is our relation to God? 'Thatof recipients of 
his present bounty, who are yet dependent upon his future 
favor for life, strength and all things. Such being the position 
of man it must of necessity produce in the true soul gratitude 
and humility. Gratitude because the Father’s goodness has 
vouchsafed to us every needful thing. Humility, because we 
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have been ungrateful and disobedient; false to our light, and 
unfaithful to our privileges;— because we are weak and 
erring and entirely dependent upon God. This gratitude and 
humility consciously existing in the soul is we say the essen- 
tial element of prayer, and it naturally and necessarily leads to 
prayer itself, which is an offering to the Most High of thanks- 
giving and petition. Thanksgiving, for what we have received, 
—petition for what is needful for our future well being. 
Thanksgiving for present comforts and joys ; — petition for 
pardon that we have made so poor a return, that we have 
sinned, gone astray ; — petition that strength may be given to 
us, so that hereafter we may fully and faithfully obey God, 
and develope in harmony and beauty the glorious nature with 
which he has endowed us. 

It now appears clear that prayer is no mysterious thing, but 
the natural result of our dependent condition. It is as simple 
as the child’s thanks or requests to its parent ; i¢ 7s a child’s 
thanksgiving and petition to a heavenly parent. 

From the naturalness of the thing itself springs the obliga- 
tion to observe it. Prayer is the necessary expression of a 
true soul ; — we are therefore bound to bring ourselves into a 
frame of mind in which we can and do pray because the pos- 
session or want of such a frame of mind is a sure index of the 
truthfulness or falsity of our spiritual condition. He, whose 
feelings do not drive him to thank God for his goodness, must 
either have a frozen heart, or else have no appreciation of what 
he owes to his Maker. He, who does not feel impelled to pray 
for aid from the Source of all strength, must have either a sad 
want of faith in the promises of the Gospel ; or as sad a faith 
in his own strength ;—or yet again be wholly unmindful of 
his duties, his powers, his destiny. 

In either case the mere fact that he cannot pray or does not 
wish to pray proves that he is in a false and dangerous state. 
He has no just idea of what his relation to God is or he would 
pray ; and we urge upon him to strive to be in the prayerful 
state in order that he may return to the true condition from 
which he has fallen. Again the duty of prayer is urged upon 
us because certain needful gifts are promised to him who utters 
the fervent petition, and to him alone. We have no right to 
neglect it for the same reason that we cannot, without sin, do 
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or leave undone anything the doing or not doing of which will 
in any way peril our souls. However strong we may be, we 
may become yet stronger, by connecting ourselves with God 
by prayer. The fervent prayer avails much, and no confidence 
ii: Our OWN powers will justify us in neglecting it. However 
much we may strive with those powers, any failure to succeed 
will be inexcusable if we have not in the appointed way sought 
assistance from on high. 

Finally we are urged to pray, because the duty is explicitly 
recommended both by the precept and the example of Christ 
and his apostles. ‘ Watch and pray lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion.” ‘After this manner therefore pray ye, Our Father which 
art in Heaven,” are the words of Jesus; and he himself spent 
whole nights in watching and prayer that he might thereby fit 
himself for days of labor. 

“ Pray without ceasing,’’ “ I will that men pray everywhere,” 
are the commands of the Apostles, and they themselves con- 
tinued instant in prayer, being found together of one accord in 
one place. The duty of prayer then derives its obligations 
from these reasons that the prayerful state is the only healthy 
state ; that we derive strength through prayer; that we are 
expressly commanded by Scripture to pray, the precept being 
enforced by the example of Christ and his Apostles. Such 
being the case it would seem scarcely necessary to urge its 
fulfilment upon Christian men. 

But though few will deny that the grateful prayer of thanks- 
giving is the natural and beautiful expression of a true soul, 
yet many cannot understand how any prayer of petition can 
avail aught ; nay many cannot believe that it is right that they 
should offer any. If, say they, God is a being of infinite 
goodness, wisdom and might, then he not only has the power 
todo that which is truly best for,us, but he also has the desire 
and most assuredly will. Ought we then not to content our- 
selves with humbly thanking him for what we have received, 
without presuming to interfere with his government by lifting 
our weak requests to histhrone? If we make requests, do we 
not prefer the decisions of our finite wisdom to those of in- 
finite wisdom? Do we not indeed doubt the perfect love 
of God? 

This statement and these queries have much force ; but it can- 
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not be denied that they are utterly opposed by Scripture. In 
that form of prayer given to us by our Saviour, there is a large 
portion devoted to petition. “Give us this day our daily bread ;— 
forgive our debts as we forgive our debtors ; — lead us not into 
temptation ; — deliver us from evil ;” are all petitions. When 
the hour of Christ’s death drew nigh he prayed and his prayer 
was one of request (tempered indeed by those words which 
should ever be upon the lips of the Christian man, “ Not my 
will but thine be done,”) but a prayer of request it neverthe- 
less was, ‘‘Oh my Father, if it be possible let this cup pass 
from me.” And when that Saviour hung upon the cross the 
prayer of intercession, of petition, was on his lips, “ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” 

How are we to reconcile the doubts of the understanding 
and the words of Scripture ? 

We seem to have made the whole difficulty by answering in 
our own way the question what is best for us. The declarations of 
Scripture are plain that God judges that it is for our truest good 
that many blessings should come only when we heartily ask 
for them. If in his wisdom and love he had not so judged he 
would have granted them without prayer. Let us impress this 
- truth clearly upon our minds, for it solves the whole problem. 
We say then that God demands of us that we offer the prayer 
of petition, because he in his wisdom and love judges and 
knows that it is best that we should receive the greatest bless- 
ings only when we heartily wish and ask for them. A little 
reflection will show us why it is truly best. We are thus con- 
tinually reminded by our own desires and words of our entire 
dependence upon God. ‘This dependence it is that we are 
always tempted to forget. Living in the midst of tangible 
things*— surrounded by outward interests, and strifes, there is 
always danger that we may forget our close connection with 
God and our constant dependence upon him, and make the 
outward things which we apparently gain by our own strength 
and possess and use in our own right our firm rock of support, 
—our all. It is then well and needful that we should under- 
stand that the highest blessings can be drawn down only by 
communion with the Most High, by prayer and petition to the 
Father, by the lowly bending of the knee, the humble bowing 
of the heart. 
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Endowed as we are with great mental powers, entrusted 
with our own destiny, and enabled to accomplish great works, 
—to build up,— to get gain,— to influence our fellows, there is 
ever a tendency to elevate our own nature and to be unmind- 
ful of God’s agency ; to forget that we are but servants, and to 
exalt ourselves to the dignity of uncontrolled and independent 
powers. It is fit that then we should feel that the attitude 
of humble petition is our rightful position; so that, while our 
lips utter the filial request, its lesson of dependence should 
sink deep into our hearts. 

But not only does the prayer of petition teach us the lesson 
of human dependence, it teaches also man’s entire independence. 
God is indeed the source of all light and strength and joy. 
Truly every good gift and every perfect gift cometh down from 
above, but there remains with man the power to receive or re- 
ject them all, at will. In all God’s dealings with men, the 
grand idea of moral responsibility, of human responsibility 
towers over all. The Spirit is poured into the soul to vivify 
and to sanctify, but it comes through the law of freedom, not 
the law of subjection. It comes because it is humbly prayed 
for or it comes never. 

Observe how in other things God guards man’s freedom. 
We gain nothing outward or inward but as we choose. Toa 
great extent our own wills determine our situations in life. 
God presents motives for a wise decision strong and many, but 
there he stops ; we decide. 

We choose our companions whether evil or good, and abide 
the result. Seeking haunts of dissipation or the society of the 
debased we dissolve our whole soul in sensuality, or we lift it 
to a truer life by the choice of pure influences and pure com- 
panions. More clearly still is the freedom of our will shown 
in the ruling of our hearts ; — of them we are absolute masters 
and lords, subjecting ourselves to appetites and passions, or ren- 
dering obedience to pure affections, as we please. Now this 
same law of choice so clearly discernible in all other things 
God observes in offering us spiritual aid, — he preserves invio- 
lable the freedom of the will. The Spirit knocks at the door 
of our hearts, but it enters not until we open by prayer the 
door. 

It is evident that so long as we ourselves do not desire the 
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gifts or aid of the spirit, while we continue moral agents no 
power natural or supernatural can impart them to us. To 
impart them without our will would be to hurl us from our 
position as men, as moral beings, and make us no better or 
higher than irrational creatures of instinct. And even if they 
could be imparted to us, every one of them, without the 
destruction of our moral agency, what good could they do us 
if our whole nature rebelled against them? Truly they would 
be swept away by our passions as a thousand other holy in- 
fluences daily are. 

But suppose on the other side, that incited by motives — 
alive to our own feebleness and fickleness, we consciously de- 
sire the aid of a higher power, (what is that but the soul’s 
prayer spoken or unspoken!) cannot then the Holy Spirit 
descend with all its quickening power, to enlighten our folly 
and to replace human weakness by divine strength ? 

Not in opposition to our desires, to destroy our free will — 
but in alliance with them to strengthen and sanctify it. And 
let not the result of prayer be confounded with its reflex 
influence, that emendation of the man produced by holy 
musing. It is no natural effect, but a supernatural influx of 


- the Spirit in accordance with a certain immutable method. 


An influx which is gained by man’s obedience to a well described 
law, and only by this obedience, which law is nothing more 
than this, that a man possess a conscious, hearty, thorough 
desire for it, that he breathe the true prayer of petition. 

We find then ample reason why many blessings should be 
granted when humbly requested in prayer. This is one, per- 
haps the only sufficient, way by which the conviction both of 
human dependence and of individual responsibility can be 
impressed at the same time on the soul. It is the natural, the 
necessary, the only expression of that true state in which by 
a conscious exercise of the will the soul is thrown open to the 
inflowing of the Spirit ; finally, to be prepared to offer aright 
the prayer of petition constitutes of itself that preparation of 
the whole man which is essential to any improvement of the 
aid received from God. 

But perhaps here it is objected that God establishes general 
laws by which he governs the world, and it is impossible to 
suppose that the prayers of men can change his purposes. 
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The objection has no force. No purpose of God, and no law 
of his government is changed by granting the prayer of peti- 
tion. The general immutable law is that certain blessings 
shall be received only when prayed for ;—and the granting or 
not granting according as the man prays or refrains from pray- 
ing is in perfect agreement with the law. The truth is the 
objection makes synonymous two words which are far from 
being synonymous, and here is its weakness. It makes a 
change of purpose and a change of action identical things, 
which they are not. 

God never changes his purpose, which is that every man 
should receive within proper bounds those good things for 
which he asks. But the very purpose itself makes it necessary 
that his actions should change to conform as far as he judges 
best to the prayers of men. I confess that I have but little 
respect for that idea of God which supposes that he puts into 
operation a few unchanging and unfeeling forces called general 
laws, and then that he enforces them without any reference 
to the differing experiences and wants of men, — making the 
world but one vast field in which all are in the same way 
mowed down like grass before the scythe. 

But I do bow down and adore that Providence which, by 
the continual supervision and presentation of motives, makes 
all the varying actions and the granting of the prayers of men 
perfectly consistent with the fulfilment of his wise decrees ; 
the accomplishment of the best good of all, and the best good 
of each. 

But do you say that you do not understand how a constant 
change of God’s action to conform to the ‘prayers of men can 
be consistent with the fulfilment of a general providence? 
Neither can I. But we can both understand that an infinite 
being might in the midst of mutation and by mutation work 
out general ends, which is a very different thing from under- 
standing the how, the tracing step by step his method of work- 
ing them out, which last requires omniscience. We do not 
understand the method, not because there is none, but because 
the problem has an infinite number of conditions, and we have 
finite minds. 

An example will illustrate. We know that all the countless 
worlds around us revolve in perfect -harmony, each in its ap- 
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pointed circle: planets moving round their suns, and the great 
system of planets and suns slowly wheeling round a central 
sun, and this they do in perfect peace. Yet we know also 
that by the law of gravitation each and every star attracts and 
alters the course of each other star; that at each successive 
moment, as the stars in their course change their places, so 
also the forces of attraction change, and again the orbit of 
each star alters. And yet so has God balanced this infinite 
number of attractions that in spite of countless perturbations 
the whole system sweeps on safely in its untroubled course. 
We can conceive that an infinite mind might so arrange them 
all that in the midst of untold variety there might be preserved 
one grand unity of movement. But who will attempt to say 
How he accomplishes it. Take another example. Every 
word which we speak and every action which we perform af- 
fects others, and through them affects the world, so that while 
the world exists it will be better or worse throughout all time 
for each word or action of every man. And when we con- 
sider what an infinite number of influences are at work, can 
we understand by what method in the midst of them all, and 
by the means of them all, the great ends of Providence are 
wrought out? We have faith to believe that God does accom- 
plish these ends, but who has the presumption to say that he 
sees the way. 

Why cannot we understand the way? Simply because 
there are an infinite number of causes at work, intermingling 
with and opposing each other, and composing with their effects 
that tangled maze we call human life, in which is included 
the life of the whole for ages, and the life of the individual 
for a moment; and at the contemplation of which the mind 
grows dizzy. Why do we understand and know that God can 
rule the whole to the accomplishment of his ends? Because 
he has omniscience to trace each action through all its effects 
to its final result,’and infinite wisdom to comprehend what 
corresponding providence each and every action demands ; and 
omnipotence to carry out fully all his mediate designs to the 
entire accomplishment of his final purposes. Just such a pro- 
blem_ is involved in the question how can a constant change 
of God’s action, to conform to each man’s prayers, be consis- 
tent with the fulfilment of a general providence. It is not 
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impossible that it should be consistent, nor improbable, and 
by the revelations of the Gospel we know that it is not only 
possible and probable, but absolutely certain that God hears 
and answers prayer, and yet in the midst of all his eternal 
purposes move on to their consummation. The problem is 
simply too great for finite beings; we do not understand it 
fully because we have not infinite capacities. We conclude 
then that God can and does answer the prayer of petition — 
that the command which requires such prayers is founded 
upon a knowledge of what is truly best for men — finally that 
the prayer of petition is, equally with that of thanksgiving, 
the necessary expression of a true soul, whose observance is 
an imperative duty. 

But, say men, we have for years conscientiously performed 
the duty and yet we do not perceive that our prayers have 
had any effect. A question is suggested whose consideration 
will furnish an appropriate conclusion to this hour’s retlec- 
tions, — Why are so many prayers ineffectual? First, be- 
cause we ask for things which are not for our good, and 
which therefore God in his love cannot grant. Secondly and 
principally, because we do not observe the essential condi- 
tions of true prayer. I would enlarge upon this point. A 
prayer is the fervent expression of a feeling that actually 
stirs the man, or it amounts to nothing. Viewed thus, 
much, very much, that passes for prayer is a vain heathen 
repetition. Men do not pray because they have deep emo- 
tions and they must, but they make pvayers because they 
think that prayer is a duty; because such is the custom of 
good men: or because they are told that thus they may se- 
cure the favor of God. Hence their failure of success. These 
are not the effectual fervent prayers of the righteous, but the 
vainest babblings of men. 

Again, prayer is not the expression of a general and unde- 
fined feeling; but of feelings of gratitude and humility 
founded upon a clear conviction, that there are peculiar bles- 
sings for which thanks should be rendered and. that the soul 
has peculiar wants which must be supplied — which peculiar 
blessings and peculiar wants are then present to the mind. 
Hence again the failure of our prayers. We pray, and as we 
pray we thank God for his benefits, yet we have no clear 
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idea of what these benefits are, whether they are our social, 
intellectual or religious privileges, whether we are grateful 
for the senses and their thousand joys, the mind with its 
giant powers, the soul with its heritage of immortal life. 
We pray for aid but without any just appreciation of what 
we need or what we want. ‘The service amounts to little 
and is about as natural as a set speech of gratitude and peti- 
tion would be delivered by a child at regular intervals to its 
parent. This prayer and such prayers do not fulfil the con- 
ditions of true prayers. That is the voice of the whole man 
speaking to his God. The expression of emotions that burn 
and will have utterance, —gratitude that warbles forth its 
song of thanksgiving for felt blessings, contrition that sighs 
for pardon and deliverance from sins that crush, humility that 
craves the aid that the soul must have or perish. From 
whence come these emotions? From deep self-knowledge 
gained by as deep self-communion. Ah here we touch the 
source of our failure! Our prayers are artificial and they are 
shallow, and they yield a scanty supply. They utter no joy 
nor sorrow nor want of the spirit, and they bring back no 
answer to the spirit. When they are the outgushing of the 
whole soul they shall reach the throne of the Father and bring 
back answers of peace, the inflowing of God’s spirit into our 
spirits. Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire not for what it 
wants, but for what it knows it needs, and this real intelligent 
desire is alone the effectual fervent prayer, and it alone avails 
aught; all else is vain repetition that accomplishes nothing. 





Misrortune or a Goop Cause. —“ There is no doubt of 
this, that very seldom does any good thing arise, but there 
comes an ugly phantom of a caricature of it, which sidles 
up against the reality, mouths its favorite words as a third- 
rate actor does a great part, under-mimics its wisdom, over- 
acts its folly, is by half the world taken for it, goes some 
way to suppress it in its own time, and, perhaps, lives for 
it in history.” 
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COME UP HITHER. 


The following lines were written at sea, after having heard of the death of a 
venerated father, and with the hope that a mother still lived. But she also was 
in her grave when the lines were penned. 


My father has gone to the spirit land, 
To the land where there is no dying, 
And by day and by night I hear his voice, 
His voice—forever crying 
Dear daughter, come up hither! 


Come up to the land where the holy ones 
Their anthems of joy are singing, 
To Him whs sits upon the throne 
Immortal praises bringing. 
Dear daughter, come up hither ! 


Daughter, rejoice in thy father’s joy, 
The joy of his glorified spirit, 
Heart of man has ne’er conceived 
The bliss I now inherit ; 
Dear daughter, come up hither. 


Dear one, thou canst not see me now, 
And yet we are not parted ; 
Our spirits’ home may be the same— 
The home of God’s pure-hearted ; 
Then daughter, come up hither! 


Bid all my loved ones come to me 
F’en while on earth they linger, 
Oh, point them to my blest abode 
With faith’s unerring finger, 
And bid them come up hither! 


Daughter, I leave thy mother to thee, 
Cherish thy widowed mother ; 
And if thou seest her spirit droop, 
And instantly wouldst soothe her, 
Bid her to come up hither. 
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Dear ones, I would not now return 
Even to your embraces, 
Yet upward I would see ye all 
’ Gazing with eager faces, 
Striving to come up hither. 


TO M¥ PARENTS IN WEAVEN. 


Mother, hast thou joined my Father 
In that glorious Spirit land ? 
Now methinks I see ye standing 
Gazing on me —hand in hand — 
Calling, come up hither! 


Oh ye blessed, shining angels! 
Love ye still your lonely child? 
As in life, still watch ye o’er her, 


Calling, with your accents mild, 
Daughter, come up hither? 


Joy! Oh joy! I hear your voices 
Sounding in sweet harmony ! 
Now, whene’er I droop or falter, 
Bend to earth and whisper me, 
Daughter, come up hither! 


Ye, whose accents ever charmed me, 
Sainted ones, I come! I come! 
Let me daily hear your voices 
Calling, from your glorious home, 
Daughter, come up hither! 


Ye are with your Heavenly Father, 
And with Jesus, Lord of all; 
Heavenly spirits! I will join you 
Even before the final call, 
Mortal! come up hither! 


Yes! the soul may soar to Heaven 
Whilethe body dwells below, 
And the eye be gazing upward 
Through the streaming floods of woe 
While ye say, Come up hither! 
M. S. B. D 


vol. Vv, 28* 
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Wasuineton, June, 1848 


Tue first full report of the Smithsonian Institute will be 
published ina few days; and from that we shall find how 
much has been going on in a quiet way, to carry out its ample 
design. In the meantime it may be interesting to give a gen- 
eral account of it—such asI have gathered from the partial 
reports already published, and from conversation with the 
Secretary and other persons. 

The sum left in trust to the United States by Mr. Smithson, 
to promote “the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men,” amounted to a fraction over five hundred thousand dol- 
lars ;* lying unemployed for upwards of eight years, the interest 
amounted to half as much more; so that on the passage of 
the Act of August 10, 1846, seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars were at the disposal of the government. And now the 
question is, what has been done with it ? 

Three different objects were advocated with equal zeal by 
the friends of each, all of them worthy of the munificent 
foundation. First, a national Literary Institution, of the 
highest order, comprising a Library the best that could be cols 
lected, with every apparatus to make accomplished scholars. 
Next, a great school of science and art, with scientific appara- 
tus, a museum of curiosities and specimens, practical lectures, 
and a gallery of fine arts. And lastly, (what seems the sim- 
plest interpretation of Smithson’s words,) a foundation on a 
munificent and generous scale, to stimulate research, reward 
discovery, to bring out in the form of memoirs or treatises the 
highest results of the Scientific labors of our country, and 
trace the progress of knowledge in every department, bringing 
it in the best shape within reach of all who are desirous to 


*Itis often said that that sum was lost, by being invested in worthless 
stocks; but incorrectly, because 1. Money loses its identity when deposited 
in the Treasury, becoming part of the national credit, and perishing only with 
that; and 2. The United States will recover the whole or part of the corres- 
ponding sun, which was invested in that stock. 
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know. ‘This last is the plan urged with great enthusiasm and 
energy by Prof. Henry the Secretary. 

Combining the several objects proposed, Congress requires 
that a building shall be furnished, to contain accommodations 
for them all. For this, the accumulated interest, (or one third 
the entire sum,) is appropriated. It is now rapidly going up 
on the open space south of the markets; in an admirable situ- 
ation for beauty of effect —not perhaps the most convenient 
for practical purposes. The design is the later Norman,* or, as 
it may with more strict propriety be called, the Lombard style, 
as it prevailed in Germany, Normandy, and in Southern 
Europe, in the twelfth century. It comprises a centre build- 
ing, with two wings, connected with the main buildings by 
low ranges andacloister. The entire front is 421 feet, and 
the extreme depth in the centre, including the carriage porch, 
153 feet. The height of the principal tower is 145 feet, and 
that of the main building, to the summit of the battlement, 
58 feet. The design includes all the accommodations demand- 
ed by the charter, to wit: a museum, 200 feet by 50; a library 
90 feet by 50; a gallery of art, in the form of aT, 120 feet 
long ; two lecture rooms, one of which is capable of contain- 





‘ ing from 800 to 1000 persons, and the other is connected with 


the chemical laboratory; a committee room for the Board of 
Regents; a Secretary’s room; a room for the effects of Mr. 
Smithson ; a painter’s room, &c. The two wings, for the 
Library and Laboratory, will be ready ina few months; the 
entire building, in about four years. The style is studiously 
irregular, being a mass or pile of connected structures, each 
fitted to its own particular purpose, and having no symmetry 
to mar by additions that may be necessary hereafter. The 
Library is calculated for 100,000 volumes; but can be indefi- 
nitely enlarged ; and so with the Museum gallery. The sum 
seems a large one to expend in hpilding, and so it is, consid- 
ering the original donation. As a national affair, into which it 
is destined I trust to grow, with the Smithsonian for one de- 
partment, it is just right, not at all lavish; costing one fourth 


* By a misprint the writer was made to say in a former letter that the Smith- 
sonian buildings are in the “ Roman” style. 
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as much as the unfinished Treasury, one-tenth the Capitol, or 
about as much as twelve hours’ war. 

The report of the building Committee, (with a full account 
of the structure, and some curious experiments to test the 
quality of the material,) shows the extreme fidelity and labor 
with which every step has been taken. The same committee 
have in charge also, the publication of the first elaborate work 
under the auspices of the Institution. It is a treatise entitled 
“ Hints on Public Architecture,” to contain views of the prin- 
cipal public buildings in the country, a selection of the plans 
proposed for the Institution, and a full description, with illus- 
trative plates, of the one adopted ; together with agreat amount 
of interesting, practical information as to everything connected 
with material, finish, cost, style, &c., of public buildings. As 
asample of the style of the work, the iilustrations are esti- 
mated to cost two thousand dollars. 

Next for the more quiet labors of the Secretary —less con- 
spicuous but quite as important. After deducting $20,000 
appropriated for the beginning of the library, $4,000 for 
scientific apparatus, and other sums for salaries and the like, 
he has for his main purpose the control of perhaps six or 
eight thousand dollars a year, which, when the building is 
finished, will be nearly doubled. At present he wishes to 
publish nothing in the name of the Institution, but what 
has substantial value, as original investigation and discovery. 
Accordingly out of the multitude of memoirs poured upon 
his hands, on all variety of subjects, and of every degree of 
ability, he has at present adopted only one. This is a 
work on the “Indian Mounds” and other antiquities of the 
western valley, pronounced by the New York Ethnological 
Society to be by far the most complete, elaborate, and able 
work, ever written on that subject. It will make a large vol- 
ume, printed in the handsgme quarto form of philosophical 
transactions elsewhere, and illustrated with wood cuts most 
exquisitely designed and engraved. The illustrations will 
be furnished, and one thousand copies printed at the ex- 
pense of the Institution. A copy will be presented to every 
college and important scientific body in the country, and to 
all similar institutions throughout the world, with a request 
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for similar works in exchange. The author will then be re- 
munerated, perhaps by a premium or donation, and by permis- 
sion to print an edition for his own benefit, using the types 
and engravings free of expense. This may serve as an ex- 
ample. Another is a treatise or memoir on the potato-rot, 
professing to be the fruit of original investigation, and of 
much practical value. After being examined by Prof. Henry 
it will be put in the hands of some of the first chemists in 
the country, and their scientific reputation must answer for 
its merit, before it will be accepted and printed. 

It is a part of the Secretary’s design also, to prepare a series 
of treatises, on the different branches of science, natural, 
moral, and esthetical, showing the actual position and period- 
ical advance of each department of knowledge. Lectures 
have been already delivered here, under his direction, by Dr. 
Scoresby and Prof. Nichol. A part also of the scientific ap- 
paratus at his command will be employed in surveys and ex- 
plorations in various parts of the country, and memorials will 
be distributed to men of science and practical knowledge in 
various places, so as to gather, from their observations, the 
greatest possible available fund of information. A glance will 
‘show the immense unexplored field of research which this 
will lay open; in magnetic, astronomical, and meteorological 
observations, in aboriginal antiquities and civilization, laws of 
climate and health, causes of local or seasonal diseases, &c. 

I have just alluded to the grand ideal American Institute, 
(not that which a few years ago assumed the name,) of which 
the Smithsonian Institution is at present both the visible be- 
ginning and the comprehensive germ. It would be interest- 
ing to see how much is done already towards it in the 
national structures and establishments already existing here, 
and what new features must be developed hereafter, as this 
beginning creates wants by degrees, which it is incompetent 
to supply. i om 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


InstaLLaTion AT PerersHaM, Mass.—Rev. Martin M. Willis, recently 
of Walpole, N. L., was installed at Petersham, as the successor of Rev. Mr. 
Nute, June 4, 1848, in the Congregational form, without council ; the exercises 
being conducted by the Pastor elect, Rev. Mr. Wilson, and William Parkhurst, 
M. D. 


Orpination at Rocuester, N. Y.—Mr. Rufus Henry Bacon was ordained 
as Pastor of the Unitarian Church and Society in Rochester, June 7, 1848. 
The exercises were as follows :—Introductory Prayer and Selections from the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. May of Syracuse, N. Y.; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop 
of Boston; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hosmer of Buffalo, N. Y.; Charge, 
by Rev. Dr. Barrett of Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Buck- 
ingham of Trenton, N. Y.; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Holland, 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association at Boston; Concluding 
Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Barrett of Boston. 





InsTaLLaTion aT Scituate, Mass.—Rev. Ephraim Nute, formerly of Pe- 
tersham, was installed at Scituate, June 21, 1848. The services were as fol- 
lows :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. McIntyre; Reading of the Scriptures, 
by Rey. Mr. Pope of Kingston; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Greene of Brookfield ; 
Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; Charge, by Rev. Mr. 
Stearns of Hingham; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Pope of Kings- 
ton; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Osgood of Cohasset. 


ANNIVERSARIES—CONTINUED. 


Society ror Propagating THE GOSPEL AMONG THE INDIANS AND OTH- 
ers iN Norte America.—The annual meeting of this Society was held in 
Boston on Thursday, June 1, 1848, when the following gentlemen were elected 
as the officers of the Society for the ensuing year:—President, Hon. Chief 
Justice Shaw; Vice President, Rev. William Jenks, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Francis Parkman, D. D.; Treasurer, Hon. James Savage; Assistant Secretary, 
Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop; Assistant Treasurer, Benjamin Guild, Esq. ; Audi- 
tors, Hon. Richard Sullivan, and B. Guild, Esq.; Select Committee, Rev. S. 
Barrett, D. D., Rev. Convers Francis, D. D., B. Guild, Esq., Rev. S. K. Loth- 
rop, and Rev. C. A. Bartol.—From the Report of the Treasurer it appeared 
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that the amount of a liberal legacy had recently been added to the funds, and 
the whole property of the Society, including the Alford Fund, appropriated to 
the Indians, is now $51,026 51. The Rev. Christopher T. Thayer of Beverly 
was chosen a member of the Corporation. 


Massacuusetts ConGREGATIONAL CHariTaBLeE Socrety.—The annual 
meeting of this Society was held on Monday, May 29, and the following is the 
organization of the Society for the ensuing year:—President, Hon. Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw; Vice President, Hon. Edward Everett, LL. D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Francis Parkman, D. D.; Treasurer, Hon. James Savage ; Counsellors, Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, Hon. Peter C. Brooks, Hon. Danie] A. White, Hon. Abbott 
Lawrence, Hon. James Savage, Rev. George W. Blagden, and John A. Lowell, 
Esq.—Hon. Joseph Bell and Rev. J. A. Albro were elected members of the 
Corporation, in place of Hon. Judge Hubbard and Rev. Dr. Codman, deceased. 
The Report exhibited a very encouraging state of the funds of this excellent 
charity. 


Tue Society ror Promoting Curistian Knownepes, Piety anp 
Cuaanrity held their annual meeting on Monday, May 29, and chose the follow- 
ing persons as officers for the ensuing year:—Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., 
President; Rev. Samuel Barrett, D. D., Vice President; Rev. Alexander 
Young, D. D., Secretary; William T. Andrews, Esq., Treasurer; Samuel 
May, Esq., Auditor; Rev. Joseph Allen, Rev. George E. Ellis, Rev. Amos 
Smith, Rev. F. D. Huntington, Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, Trustees. 


Mornine ConFERENCE AND Prayer Meetines.—These occasions from 
their very nature cannot be properly or fairly reported. They were held on 
three mornings of the week in different places, were largely thronged, especially 
by persons from out of the city, were sustained by earnest and effective words 
from many speakers, and possessed an unusual interest. 


Peace Society.—The principal interest attached to the meeting of this 
year grew out of the discourse delivered by Rev. Dr. Dewey, a masterly, 
bold and impressive discussion of several branches of the Peace question, 
since published. Rev. Mr. Beckwith, in his satisfactory Report as Secretary, 
made epecial reference to the Mexican War, and the need of renewed effort 
in connexion withit. Most of the old officers were re-elected. 


Sunpay Scuoon Socrety.—Spirited and eloquent addresses were made be- 
fore this Society on Wednesday evening, May 30, by Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Bel- 
fast, Me., Rev. Mr. Osgood of Providence, R. I., Rev. Mr. Dorr of Lexington, 
Rev. Mr. Fuller of Manchester, N. H., Rev. Mr. Worcester of Boston, and 
Rev. Mr. Dall of Needham. The Report, which was interesting and able, 
was presented by Rev. Charles Brooks, and the meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Brooks of Newport, R. I. 
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Massacausetts Convention oF ConerecatTionaL MinistTers.—At the 
meeting of this body, the Report of the Committee appointed last year to in- 
quire into the existing relations and rights of the Calvinistic and Unitarian 
portions of it,—recommending no action, but only making a few suggestions 
and including a history,—was accepted. A minority Report, not differing from 
the other in matters of fact, but using a different tone, was also offered by a 
portion of the Unitarian members of the Committee. Rev. Dr. Ide of Medway 
declining, Rev. Dr. N. Adams of Boston was chosen first preacher, and Rev. 
Dr. E. A. Park of Andover, second preacher. Rev. Dr. Adams resigned his 
office as Scribe, and Rey. A. C. Thompson was elected. On motion of Rev. 
Dr. Lowell, a large and important Committee was raised to report on the his- 
tory, character, influences and moral relations of American Slavery. Rev. 
Dr. Gannett preached the annual Sermon to a large, gratified and highly refin- 
ed audience, on the Position, Power and Offices of the Pulpit. 





Crosine Servicr.—The Communion Service was administered in the Fed- 
eral Street Church on Thursday evening, Rev. J. W. Thompson preaching a 
touching and spiritual sermon, and Rev. E. B. Hall offering the elements from 
the table, the whole forming an appropriate and solemn conclusion to this busy 
and excited, but profitable week. 





ITEMS. 


Tue unsectarian character of the recent anniversaries at New York is noti- 
ced in various papers. It is encouraging to know the fact, and equally so to 
find denominational journals referring to it with commendation. 


Rev. ALExanpER Kine of Dublin is advocating the cause of a pure and 
honorable Protestantism for Ireland, as against Roman Catholicism on the one 
hand and the narrow and absurd policy of the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the English Political Protestantism in Ireland on the other, with much eloquence 
and ability, as well as in a remarkably liberal and generous spirit, in the 
churches of various denominations of this country. We have heard him with 
deep gratification, and wish, for their own sakes and the sake of a philanthropic 
cause, that our congregations generally might enjoy the same privilege. 


Few indications show the advance of a true social refinement, and a high 
order of civilization, more infallibly than an increased attention to the laying 
out and tasteful adorning of quiet and rural places for the burial of the dead. 
The Forest Hills Cemetery in Roxbury was consecrated June 28; Rev. Dr. 
Putnam making the address, and other ministers of the city, of various denom- 
inations, aiding in the exercises. The spot is one of singular beauty, possess- 
ing natural advantages unquestionab!y superior to those of Mount Auburn, 
though at present, of course, wanting some of its hallowed associations. Hon. 
H. A. 8S. Dearborn, Mayor of the city, whose skill and taste are universally 
acknowledged, insuch undertakings, has superintended the disposition of the 
grounds in person. - . 











